
































WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 





For MONDAY, Avcusr 26, 1816. 





Alterations of good old. Words, 


= 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


Am sitting over a fire in this the earlier part of August, 

usually looked forward to as the hottest of our seasons; 
but now, alas! ushered in with gloom and storms of rain, re- 
flecting how true is the poetic adage, “ Tempora mutaptur 
mutasnur et ipsi.” From one subject of slight, interest the 
miad is readily carried forward to another, and in this “ change- 
ful mood,” I have been thinking of the “ changes” which com- 
mon terms have so completely undergone of late years, which 
like the originality of the seasons, are almost passed away, and 
their primitive character lost! Pray, Sir, as a friend of litera- 
ture, see whether the “ new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
recognises the following “ licentious” alterations of good old 
words? If not, it will be an act of “ patriotism” upon your 
part, to give them a “ corner” in your Entertainer, and enable 
us to say, whilst you are opposing even “ verbal” innovations, 
—“ Ridet ille Angulus.” 

Your’s, unlike Words and Seasons, 
FIDELIS. 





AuGust—A summer month of any year but 1816. 
Ace—An infirmity which nobody owns, 
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Buyinc—Ordcering goods without purpose of payment. 

Bore—Any person who speaks of religion. 

Cuarity—A gold trinket to Catalani, or any other fashionable 
performer! 

Conscience—Something to swear by. 

Covurace—Fear of man. 

Coacuman—A gentleman, or accomplished nobleman. 

Cuariot—A vehicle for servants, the dickey (not of flannel) 
being for ladies, and the coach box for gentlemen. 

Dresr—A necessary evil. 

Day—Night, or strictly speaking, from two o’clock after mid- 
day to six o’clock after midnight. 

Decency—Keeping up appearances. 

Dury— Doing as other people do. 

Deatru—Nothing to be thought of. 

Entuausiasm—Religion in earnest. 

Frienp—Meaning not known. 

Forurrry—a religious bugbear. 

Fasuton—Every man’s excelleuce. 

Forvune— Merit; brains and heart. 

Hvussanp—A person employed io be scolded and pay one’s 
debts, 

Home—Every one’s house but your own. 

Honesty—Like a dress of last year, quite in disuse. 

Hospirarity—Like Lilly’s black swan, “ rara avis”! 

Honxour—Standing fire well. 

Hicniy accomptisnep—Reading music at first sight— 
taumbouring—painting on velyet—j»panniug—working a 
flower-centre for a screen, with a talent for “ rebus’s,” (not 
rebus,) charades, quizzing, &c, Xc. 

Love—Of undefined meaning; since the ossification of the 
heart is become a common disease. The word is still found 
in novels and romances, 

Marrimony-—* The Concern”—a bargain—a shuffle in the 
game of commerce. 

Mopistr—Sheepish; uncommonly shy, some think a fool. 

Morarity—A fish-bone in the throat. A troublesome inter- 
‘raption to pleasure. 

Nonsense—High breeding and polite conversation. 

Norv At Home--Salky—ennuied—dul!—and by yourself in 
your own back parlour. 

Av tomu—The domestic amusement of receiving 300 visitors 

* sudorific” in a small room, commonly called “ a 


to a 
rout.” 
New-—Dear how charming! Positively quite delightful! 
Oipv—Abominable. Insupportable. Donut know you. 
(iconomy—Sending a double letter to save postage of two. 
Pax—Appucable to visits only. 
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PrupeENce—Parsimony. 

PRODIGAL ity—Generosity. 

Pirty—Hypocrisy—Eating cold dinner on a Sunday. 
Quiz—Any worthy inoffensive person out of one’s own circle. 
Rexiciox—Occupying a seat in a genteel chapel. 
Spirnit—Contempt of decorum and morality. 

Sty Le—Splendid extravagance. 

Vice—Only applied to men servants and horses. 
Wickxep—Irresistibly agreeable. 





Narrative of Robert Adams, a Sailor, who was wrecked, 
in the Year 1810, on the IVestern Coast of Africa, 
was detained three Years in Slavery by the Arabs of the 
Great Desert, and resided several Months of that Pe- 
riod in the City of Tombuctoo. 


(Concluded from Page 664.) 


OON after Adams's arrival at Wadinoon, Abdallah offered 
him for sale to the governor, or shieck, called Ameduilal 
Salem, who consented to take bim upon trial; but, after remain- 
ing about a week at the governor ’s house, Ademe was returncd 
to his old master, as the parties could not agree about the price. 
He was at length, however, sold to Belcassan Abdallah for 
seventy dollars in trade, payable in blankets, gunpowder, aud 
dates. 

The only other white resident at Wadinoon was a Frenchman, 
who informed Adams that he had been wrecked about twelve 
years before on the neighbouring coast, and that the whole of 
the crew, except himself, had been redeemed, lLle further 
stated, that a vessel called (as Adams understood him) the 
Agezuina,} from Liverpool, commanded by Captain Harrison, 


‘had been wrecked about four years before, and that the captain 


and nearly the whole of the crew had been murdered, ‘This 
man had turned Mohammedan, and was named Absalom; he 
had a wife and child, and three slaves, and gained a good livi ing 
by the wanufacture of guppowder. Adams has often seen him 
employed i in making it, by pounding brimstone in a wooden 
mortar, and grinding charcoal by hand, between two stones, 
in the manner of grinding grain. The final process of mixing 
he performed in a room by himself, not being willing to ket 
any person see how it was done, He lived in the same house 
as the person who had been his master, who, upon renouncing 


his religion, gave him his we ¢ 
5L2 Among 


+t Montezuma, 
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Among the negro slaves at Wadinoon, was a woman, who 
said she came from a place called Kanno, a long way aeross 
the Desert; and that she had seen in her own country white 
men, as white as “ bather,” (meaning the wall,) and in a large 
boat, with two high sticks in it, with cloth upon them, and that 
they rowed this boat in a manner different from the custom of 
the negroes, who use paddles; in stating this, she made the 
motion of rowing with oars, 30 as to leave no doubt that she 
had seen a vessel in the European fashion, manned by white 


eople. 

. The work in which Adams was employed at Wadinoon, was 
building walls, cutting down shrubs to make fences, and work- 
ing in the corn-lands or in the plantations of tobacco, of which 
great quantities are grown in the neighbouslrood, it was in 
the month of August that he arrived there, as he was told by 
the Frenchman before spoken of: the grain had been gathered; 
but the tobacco was then getting in, at which he was required 
to assist. His labour at this place was extremely severe. On 
the Moorish sabbath, which was also their market-day, the 
Christian slaves were not required to labour, unless on extraore 
dinary occasions, when there was any particular work to do 
which could not be delayed. In these intervals of repose they 
had opportunities of meeting and conversing together; and 
Adams had the melancholy consolation of finding that the lot 
of his companions had been even more severe than bis own. It 
appeared that, on their arrival, the Frenchman before men- 
tioned, from some anexplained motive, had advised them to 
refuse to work; and the consequence was, that they had been 
cruelly beaten and punished, and had been made to work hard 
and live hard, their only scanty food being barley flour and 
Indian corn flour. However, on extraordinary occasions, 
and as a great indulgence, they sometimes obtained a few 
dates, 

In this wretched manner, Adams and his fellow captives lived 
until the June following, whea a circumstance occurred which 
had nearly cost the forimér his life. His master’s son, Hameda 
Bel Cossim, having, one sabbath-day, ordered Adams to take 
the horse and go to plough, the latter refused to obey him, 
urging that it was not the custom of any slaves to work on the 
sabbath day, and that he was entitled to the same indulgence 
as the rest. Upon which, Hameda went into the house and 
fetched a cutlass, and then demanded cf Adams whether he 
would go to plough or not? Upon his reply thai he would not, 
Heameda struck him on the forebead with the cutlass, and gave 
him a severe wound over the right eve, and immediately Adams 
knocked him down with his fist. This was no sooner done, 
than Adams was set upon by a number of Moors, who beat 
him with sticks in so violent a manner that the blood came out 
of 
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of his mouth, two of his double teeth were knocked out, and 
he was almost killed ; and he thinks they would have entirely 
killed him had it not been for the interference of Boadick, the 
shieck’s son, who reproached them for their cruelty, declaring 
that they had no right to compel Adams to work on a market- 
day. 

The next morning Hameda’s mother, named Moghtari, came 
to him, and ‘asked bim how he dared to lift his hand against a 
Moor? to which Adams, being driven to desperation by the ill 
treatment he had received, replied that he would even take his 
life if it were in his power. Moghtari then said, that, unless 
he would kiss Hameda’s hands and feet, he should be put in 
irons, which he peremptorily refused. to do. Svon-after Ha- 
meda’s father came to Adatns, and told him, unless he did kiss 
his son’s feet and hands, he must be putin irons. Adams then 
stated to him, that he could not submit to do so; that it was 
« contrary to his religion”* to kiss the hands and feet of any 
person; that in his own country he bad never been required to 
do it; and that, whatever wight be the consequence, he would 
not do it. Fiading he wonld not submit, the old man ordered 
that he should be pat in irons; and accordingly they fastened 
his feet together with iron chains, and did the same by his 
hands. 

Afier he had remained in this state about ten days, Moghtari 
came to him again, urging him to do as required, and declar- 
ing wnat if he did not he should never see the Christian coun- 
try again: Adams, however, persevered in turning a deaf ear. 
to her entreaties and threats. ‘Some time afterwards, finding 
that close confinement was destructive of his health, Hameda 
came to him, and took the irons from his hands. The follow- 
ing three weeks he remained with the irons on his legs, during 
which time repeated and pressing entreaties, and the most 
dreadiul threats, were used to induce him to submit; butall to 
no purpose. He was also frequently advised by the mate and 
the other Cliristians, who used to be sent to him for the purpose 
of persuading him to submit, as he must otherwise inevitably 
lose bis life. At length, finding that neither threats nor entree 
ties would avail, and Adems having remained in irons from 
June ’till the beginning of August, “and his sufferings having 
reduced him almost toa skeleton, bis master was advised to 
sell him, as, if longer confined, he would certainly die, and 
thus prove a total loss. Influenced by this consideration, his 
master at last determined to release him from his confinement; 
but, though very weak, the moment he was liberated he was 
set to gathering in the corn. f 

The 


® Adams's expression, 
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The dancing of the people of Tombuctoo has been fre- 
quently described to me by Adams; and on one occa- 
sion particularly, when some negro slaves were enjoying 
this their favourite emusement at Mogadore, he brought me 
to the spot, telling me that their dance was similar to those in 
Sondan, which he had described tome. The following was 
the nature of the dance:—Six or seven men, joining hands, 
surrounded one in the centre of the ring, who was dressed in 
a ludicrous manner, wearing a large black wig stuck full of 
cowries. This man at intervals repeated verses, which, from 
the astonishment and admiration expressed at them by those 
,in the ring, appeared to be extempore. Two performers were 
playing on the outside of the ring; one on a large drum, the 
other on a sort of guitar. They did not interrupt the singer 
in the ring during his recitations; but at the end of every 
verse the instruments struck up, and the whole party joined in 
Joud chorus, dancing round the man in the circle, stooping to 
the ground, and throwing up their legs alternately. ‘Towards 
the end of the dance, the man in the middle of the ring was 
released frown his enclosure, and danced alone, ovcasionally re- 
citing verses; whilst the other dancers begged money from the 
by standers. 

I do not recollect to have seen any of the female slaves join 
in these dances; but I have observed them very much inte- 
rested whilst attending the diversion, sometimes appearing ex- 
travagantly delighted, and at others exhibiting signs of mourn- 
ing and sorrow. 

These dances were prohibited soon after the accession of the 
present emperor; but they have been occasionally permitted 
of late years. Whether the prohibition arose from some con- 
nection, either real or supposed, which the dances had with 
any of the religious ceremonies of the negroes, offensive to the 
Mohammedans, | was never able to ascertain. 

The dancing of the negroes at Joag in Kajaaga, as described 
by Mr. Park, corresponds very remarkably with Adams's de- 
scription of the same amusement at Tombuctoo. 





THE COUNTRY POOR. 


HE two following interesting stories are extracted from 

the “ Report of the Society for bettering the Condition 

of ihe Poor:” they are well worth.the atiention of those coun- 

try gentlemen who havea sincere wishto ameliorate the con- 
dition of their indigent labourers :— 


Twenty years ago there stood a small cottage by the road 
side, near Tadcaster, in Yorkshire, which, for its singular 
beauty, 
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beauty, and the neatness of its litle garden, attracted the 
notice of every traveller. The remarkable propriety which 
appeared in every part of this tenement made Sir Thomas 
Bernard curious to learn the history of the owner, and he ob- 
tained it from his own mouth. Britton Abbott (such was 
the owner's name) was a day-labourer: beginning to work 
with a farmer at nine years oid, and being careful and indus- 
trious, he had saved nearly 40]. by the time that he was two- 
and-twenty. With this money he married, and took a farm 
at SOl. a year; but the farm was too much for his means, and 
before the end of the second year he found it necessary to 
give itup, having exhausted almost all his little property. He 
then removed to a cottage, where with two acres of land and 
his right of common he kept two cows, and lived in comfort 
for nine years; at the expiration of that time the common 
was enclosed, and he had to seek a new habitation with six 
children, and his wife ready to liein again. Lo this state he 
applied to Mr. Fairfax, and told him, that if he would let him 
have a little bit of ground by the road side, he would show 
him the fashions on it. ‘The slip of land for which he asked 
was exactly a rood: Mr. Fairfax after enquiring into his cha- 
racter suffered him to have it; the neighbours leat bim some 
little assistance in the carriage of his materials: he built his 
house, enclosed the ground with a single row of quickset, 
which he cut down six times when it was young, and planted 
the garden. ‘The manuerin which he set to work, and the 
way in which the work was peiformed, pleased Mr. Fair- 
fax somuch, that he told bim he should be rent free, His 
answer, as Sir Tuomas Bernard justly says, deserves to be re- 
membered, “ Now, Sir, you have a pleasure in seeing my cot- 
tage and garden neat ; and why should not other ’squires bave 
the same pleasure in seeing the cottages aud gardens as nice 
about them? The poor woeld then be happy, and would 
love them, and the place where they lived: but now every 
nook of land is to be let to the great farmers, and nothing left 
to the poor but to go to the parish.” 

“ Though my visit” says Sit Thomas, “ was unexpected, 
and he at the latter end of his Saturday’s work, his clothes 
were neat, and sufliciently clean. His countenance was heal- 
thy and open ; he was a little lame in one leg, the consequence 
of exposure to wet and weather. He said he had always worked 
hard and well; but he would not deny but that be had loved a 
mug of good ale when he could get it. When Ltold bim my 
objectin inquiring after him, that it was in order that other 
poor persons might have cottages and gardens as neat as his, 
and that he must tell a// A’s secret how it was to be done, he 
scemed extremely pleased, and very much affected: He said, 
“ nothing would make poor tolks more happy than finding 

Q that 
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that great folks thought.of them: that he wished every poor 
man hadas comfortable a home as his own,—not but that 
he believed there might be a few thoughtless feilows who 
would not do good in it.” 

Britton Abbot was at this time sixty-seven, and had lived 
happily with his wife for five and forty years. He earned 
from twelve to eighteen shillings a week by task work, “ but 
tobe sare,” he said, “ I have a grand character in all this country.” 
Five of hischildren were living, andbaving been well brought 
up, were thriving in the world. WU pou his rood of ground he had 
fifteen apple trees, one green gage, three winesour plum trees, 
two apricot trees, currants, gooseberries, and three. bee-hives ; 
he reared also from his garden abundance of common vegeta- 
bles, and about forty bushels of potatoes annually. When this 
man was turned adriit upon the world by the enclosure of the 
common, if he had been without hope, or if the rood of land for 
which he asked had been denied, he and his six children, and 
his pregnant wife, might have gone to the workhouse, and be- 
come a burden to the public, instead of setting it an example, and 
teaching a most important lesson to their superiors. We will 
transcribe Sir Thomas Bernard’s words, and print them, as he 
has done, in a manner which may tend to excite the attention 
they deserve. “ Five UNSIGHTLY, UNPROFITABLE ACRES 
OF WASTE GROUND WOULD AFFORD HABITATION AND 
COMFORT TO TWENTY SUCH FAMILIES AS Britton Ape 
Bot’s.” The quaiter of an acre which was granted him was 
not worth a shilling a year before it came into his hands. 


Joseph Austin, a bricklayer in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge, had often looked with a longing eye upon a bit of 
ground by the road side, pait of which is called the Lord’s 
Waste, byaterm which reflects little credit upon manorial 
rights, or parochial management. Whenever he looked at 
this spot he used to think what a nice place it would be fora 
house : and being a house-builder by trade, and something of 
a castle-builder by nature, he used, as soon as he fell asleep at 
night, to dream that he was at work there with his bricks and 
his trowel. At length he applied tothe manor court, and got 
a verbal leave to build there. Two of his neighbours, moved 
by envy, as he says, threatened that if he began his house 
they would pull it down; upon this he applied a second time 
to the court, aud obtained a legal permission with the assent 
of all the copyholders, paying for theeutry of bis name on the 
court rolls, and siapence a year quit reat. And here we must 
do our country the justice to observe, that if a man of known in- 
dustry aud good character, like Joseph Austin or Britton Abbas, 
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opplies for an indulgence of this kind, there is very little pro- 
bability that the application will be refused. Austin was at 
this time about forty-two years of age; he had a wife and 
four children, and his whole stock of worldly riches amounted 
to fourteen shillings : but men who deserve friends are seldom 
without them ; and a master with wham he usually worked at 
harvest, sold him an old cottage for nine guineas, which he 
was to work out. He had been for some time in his leisure pre- 
paring bats, a sort of brick made of clay and straw, well beaten 
together eighteen inches long, twelve wide, and four deep, not 
burnt but dried in the sun; with “these and the materials of 
the old cottage he went to work. The bats make a better wall 
than lath and plaster with a coating of clay, less wood is re- 
quired, and the house is stronger and warmer ; but they must 
be protected from rain as much as possible, and especially toward 
the bottom. As he bad to live and support his family by his 
daily tabonr, this building could only be carried on when his day's 
work was done; he has often conuaued it by moon-light, and 
heard the clack strike twelve before he withdrew from an oc- 
cupation in which his heart was engaged; this, too, when he 
had to rise at four the next morping, walk to Cambridge 
(nearly four miles distant) te bis work, and return in the 
evening. If his constitution had not been unusually strong, it 
mast have sank under these extraordinary exertions—a fate 
more frequent than is generally supposed among the indus- 
trious poor. But he seems to bave possessed an unweariable 
frame of body as well as an invincible spirit. When the build- 
ing was one story high, and the beams were to be laid on, 
the carpenter discovered that the timber from ihe old cottage 
would not serve for so large a place. This was a severe 
disappointment; nothing, however, discouraged him; he 
covered it over with a few loads of haum, and immediately 
began a small place in the same manner, at the en’, working at 
it with such perseverance, that he got his fainily in withio four 
months after the foundations were laid. This great object 
being accomplished, he went on Jeisurely with the rest as he 
could save money for what was wanting: after five years he 
raised the second story, and in ten it was tiled and coated ; the 
inside was not completed when Mr. Plumptre communicated 
the story to the society, but there was house room for himself 
and bis family, and another apartment was let for a guinea a 
year. 

“ Tu this manner,” says that gentleman, “ Joseph Austia, 
with singular industry and ecovowy, in the course of ten years 
built himself a house, which he began with only 14s, in his 
pocket. During that time his wife had four childven, and bu- 
ried‘as many more. The money which it cost him was about 
50l. the whole of which was saved from the earnings of daily 

Vou, 56. 5M Jabour. 
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labour. The house and garden occupy about twenty poles of 
ground ; and the garden is as creditable as the house to the 
industry and good sense of the owner, one of the fences was 
made of sweetbriar and roses mixed with woodbine, another 
of dwarf plumb-trees, and against the back of the house he 
had planted a vine, a nectarine, and a peach-tree.” 









INTERESTING TRIAL, 


—_————— 


. DEVONSHIRE SUMMER ASSIZES, 


' THREATENING LETTERS, 


HARLOTTE ASHFORD, late of Culmstock; near Col- 
lumpton, in the county of Devon, wife of Aaron:Ash- 
ford, was indicted for having, on the 4th day of July last, fe- 
Joniously sent a letter in writing, without any name subscribed 
thereto, directed to Miss Ann Hewett, of Peter’s-street, Tiver- 
ton, demanding the sum of 30]. in the following words, con- 
trary to the statate in such case made and provided :— 

“. Madam—Whien your aunt, the late Mrs. Hill, was in 
Ilolland, and obliged to keep a tavern to maintain herself, my 
father was then an English merchant. He frequently lent Mrs. 
Hill money, which she always honestly repaid. . He recom. 
mended her in her business to all his friends, and she always 
confessed how much she was obliged to him. He has been 
dead many years, and I am redaced by misfortunes to poverty ; 
and having a large family that ft cannot maintain, 1 am become 
quite desperate. I must raise 30}. immediately, or my children 
must starve. If you send me 30l. the Lord will bless you, 
both for your good aunt's sake, and for your own, for saving a 
family from ruin. If you will not send me the 301, you must 
abide’ by the consequences, which you will have cause to re- 
pent ; for,as [ said before, l am ready for any desperate act 
to save my poor starving children ; and [ have been at ‘Tiver- 
ton, and examined your house. If you consult any attorney 
or doctor, or shew this letter to any body living, exeept your 
old servant, | shall be sure to know it, and then warse will be- 
fall you than what I have threatened you with. If you send 
me the money, you need never fear any harm from me. But | 
know you have ehough of this world’s goods to give to such a 
sufferer as [ am: therefore, if you refuse, 1 advise you to be- 
ware of the consequences, for | am positively resolved to do 
what I have threatened; and if you were to bave men to 
watch your house every night, I should find an opportonity 
sometime orother. Ask your faithful and sensible old servant, 

- Whie- 
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whether it is not better to part with SOI, and that, too, for a 
good purpose, aud to sleep in quict and peace, than to keep 
your money, and never to go to bed without the dread of. 
thieves and fire, and of being destroyed before the morning 
Besides, if you hired a set of men to watch your house -by 
night for months together, how much less than 301. would it 
cost you? | shall say no more, except to inform you, that I 
shall not wait more than four or five days for your answer. 
You will enclose three 10]. Bank of England notes in a letter 
firmly sealed, and direct your letter to Mr. Join Calvert, posi- 
office, Bristol, ‘till called for. This is not my name, but it will 
be sure to reach me with this direction.” On the envelope 
was written, “ Before you open this letter, I beg to inform you, 
that if you value your own life and safety, you will not’ com. 
municate the contents to any living creature, Direct your lets 
ter to Mr. John Calvert, post-office, Bristol.” i 

To this indictment the prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Tonkin explained the case to the jary, and concluded 
by observing, that when this leiter arrived, it lad, as might be 
naturally expected, the effect of exciting so much alarm in the 
lady, that she was induced to send a reply to this John Calvert, 
in the following words :— 

Mr. Gifford, one of the prisoner’s counsel, here rose ard 
submitted, that the contents of this letter could not be read, un 
Jess the learned gentleman had evidence that the original letter 
reached the prosecutrix. 

Mr. Justice Helroyd said, that if the counsel for the prose- 
cution thought they could bring it home, he could not prevent 
its being read. 

Mr. Tonkin continued —Gentlemen, I will not state the con- 
tents of this letter at present. A few days after, the prose- 
cutrix received auother leiter, signed Joho Calvert, ia these 
words :— 


“ Madam—TI have been detained from home by very se- 
vere illness, occasioned by poverty, and despair, or I should 
have written you before. If you will send me the sum I have 
required of you (SOl.) by the retura of post, { will promise 
you never to molest you, or to apply te you in the same way 
again: but it is of no ase to offer me less than that, for [ will 
make no promise for a smaller sum than 30l. If you do not 
send it, you must abide the consequences. {f my father had 
not befriended your aunt, she would never have been able to 
return from Holland. Now [ advise you, for your own safety 
sake, to send me the SOI. immediately. 1 beg you will get a 
201. Bank of England note, anda 101. Seal the letter firmly, 
aad at the ends also; and direct as your last, Mr. John Calvert, 


5Me post- 
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post-office, Bristol, ’till called for.—I am, Madam, your humble 
servant, 


« Bristol, July 17. J. CALVERT.” 


Gentlemen—This Jetter was received by Miss Hewett, the 
prosecutrix, by the common conveyance of the post; and as 
she now began to be truly alarmed, she consulted with her 
friends, to endeavour, if possible, to ace it. In consequence, 
a person was dispatched to Bristol with the cover of a lener 
directed to John Calvert, and with:instractions to watch and 
see what person wold call for letters so directed. foquiries 
were also made at the post-office, and there another letter was 
found, ditected to the chief clerk of the office, and signed 
John Calvert. It stated, that John Calvert intended being in 
Bristol, and not knowing where his residence would be, had or- 
dered bis letters to be directed to the office; bat being pre- 
vented from going thither, he would esteem it a favonr if the 
clerk would forward them to him at the post-office, Collump- 
ton, Devon. A one-pound note was enclosed asa fee tor his 
trouble, and he was requested to acknowledge the receipt by 
the first post. Inconsequence of a communication with the 
post-master at Bristol, the letters were re-directed, and for- 
warded to the post-office at Collumpton, and a person was di- 
rected to wait there, and see whocame for them. During the 
whole of the following day no person came; but on the 29th 
of July, Mary Flay appeared at the office wih a letter, which 
contained a request that any letter for Mr. Calvert should be 
forwarded in the cover which was enclosed to the post-master 
for that purpose. The letters were accordingly sent, and a 
constable then took Mary Flay into custody, with the letters in 
her possession. On being apprehended and taken before a 
magistrate, she stated, that she was sent by her mother, and 
her mother was employed by Ann Berry, of Culinstock, who 
is aservant of the prisoner; and Ann Berry will state that she 
received this cover from her mistress’s hand.” So far, gentle- 
mien, we have traced the letter to the prisoner at the bar. If 
she had noknowledge of the first letter, it would be one of the 
most extraordinary circumstances on earth that she should send 
to receive letters directed to John Calvert. How should she 
know that any levters were coming for John Calvert, or what 
had she to do with John Calvert? It is not possiblé to bring 
evidence of the prisoner's sending the first leuer; but when 
we fiod her so mixed up with this transactiosh—when you find 
the name of John Calvert pervading the whole of it, it seems 
io warrant but ove inference—and that is, that the original let- 
tev could only have been sent by the prisoner. It is not to be 
expected that more than circumstantial evidence could be 
given of this; buat if, from strong and irresistible circum- 
stances, 
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stances, you find she was the only person who could have 
written this letter, it will be your datyto find her guilry. Gene 
tlemenh, [ have how stated the outlines .of the circamstances.. 
we strall have to lay before you in evidence ; aud | can only . 
say, that nothing will be more gratifying to the prosecutrix if 
the prisoner at the bar can give any thing like w satisfactory. 
account, so as to entitle her to your acqumtal. ¥< 

Mary Guoner was then called, and examined by Mr. Wil 
liams, the other counsel for the prosecation. Witmess then 
lived with Miss Ann Heweti, at Tiverton. Miss. Hewett was 
trearly 80 years of age, and of a very delicate ‘constitution. 
Witness was in the habit of taking inter lettens, ‘aad of trams- 
acting her business: she had always opened and.wead ‘ber -let- 
ters to her for years past: remembered the le:ter coming. on the 
6th of July, and should know it, if she saw it again—(Here 
the letter was handed up to the witness, and itdemtified.) On. 
the receipt of this letter she read it to Miss Hewett, who de- 
sired her to write an answer, which she sem by the post to vbe 
Bristol-office, as requested. On the 20th of July she received 
another letter for Miss Hewett, in the same hand writing as 
the former, repeating the threat. She then addressed a hank 
cover, and sent it, as before, to Mr. John Calvert, Bristol-office, 
*ull called for: there was nothing in the iaside, but she enclosed 
a sheet of paper, to make nt look like a doable letter. 

Cross examined by Mr. Gifford—l'he letter on the 6th of 
July was brought to Miss Hewett’s house by a girl. After 
witness had read ‘it, she gave it to Miss Hewett, but saw it 
again every day. It was kept open on the dressing-table in 
her lady’s bed-room. ‘The same girl brought the second letter, 
which was put on the same table. The letters were sent to 
Bristol by the person who went to the office about last Tuesday 
fortnight. Wrhrness saw them again «t Tiverton on Monday; 
she went to Bristo] with the person who was sent: the letters 
were then in her possession ; she showed them to the ‘gentle= 
man at the office, and took them back into her own custody - 
the uttorney had them for a day or twa. 

John Dawe, post-master of ‘Taunton, examined by Mr. Ton- 
kin. Had been post-master of that place for 16 years. (The 
first letter was here handed to the witness). ‘Ihe Taunton 
post- mark was on it, and it was taxed by trimself ; it was iame- 
diately put into the box, according to the direction, and for- 
warded the same evening in the Tiverton bag ; -could not tecol- 
Ject what hour of the day it was putin: did not know when it 
reached Tiverton. The charge on the letter was made by him- 
self; always charged the letters himself on the day they were 
put into the office ; they wece first stamped, and then charged ; 
the letters went in the ordinary course, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Gifford—My Lord, in this stage of proceeding, I beg to 
submit an objection, which applies to all the counts that set 
out the letter.» The indictment states, that she sent a letter to 
Miss Aon Hewett of the tenour foilowing. Then it sets out 
thelewer. But they go on to state in the indictment as part 
of the letter that which is written on the envelope, which, I 
submit, is no part of the letter, as it refers to the letter itself, 
in these words: “ Before you open this letter.” This is writ- 
ten, not on the internal part of the envelope, but on the exter- 
nal part of it. The whole language shews that the other is the 
letter, and what is written on the envelope is quite a separate 
matter. Esubmitto your lordship that this forms no part of 
the contents of the letter: it is not considered by the writer 
as such. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd—That which you refer to is written 
within that which contains the letter, and I think the whole of 
it forms only oneletter. It ison a separate sheet, but it is not 
necessary that the whole of a letter should be written on one 
sheet of paper. 

Benjamia Dodd examined by Mr. Williams. Witness re- 
meinbered having written something for Mary Gunner on the 
Gib of Joly. 

Mr. Gifford rose again—My Lord, in examining the indict- 
ment [ perceive an error, which materially affects the case. 
The letter says, “ If you hired a set of men to watch your 
house by night ;” but it is set out in every one of the counts, 
“ by nights.” Now, [ submit to your Lordship, that this vae 
riance is fatal ; and L rely on the case of Rex v. Bear, referred 
to in Hart’s case, East, 978, which was tried at the Worcester 
Lent assizes in 1776. The court agreed, that where an instrue 
ment isset out juxia tenorem, the tenour must be in the indict- 
ment according to the instrument. In this case, the indict- 
ment professes to state the tenour, but uses the words “ by 
nights,” instead of the exact words “ by night,” which comes 
directly within the case that I have cited. 

Mr. Williams—My Lord, | submit, that by nights and by 
night are ihe same words. It does not alter the sense; and 
your Lordship knows, that where the omission or addition of a 
Jetter does not alter the sense of the word, the variance is not 
material. ‘This was expressly hgld by Lord Mausfield. 

Mr. Gi fford— My Lord, I “till submit that the variance in this 
ease is fat.J. It is another word; and I rely on the case of 
Rex v. Bear. 

Mr. Justice Holroyd, after having looked into the several 
cases, delivered his opinion as follows :—It seems to me, that 
the words by night and by nights, are two distinct words. The 
sense may be the same, though certainly it is not common par- 
lance; but ihe law ties me ap by the word tenor, to have the 
exact 
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exact words. [am not inclined to go beyond what has been 
determined, but it does not appear to me tnat those caves have 
been overruled. The learned judge then told the jury, that an 
objection had been taken to the indictment in point of law ; 
and though there was an alteration in the sense of the words, 
yet, as they had undertaken to set out the tenour of the letter, 
the objection was fatal. 
The jury immediately returned a verdict of—not guilty. 





SINGULAR FRENCH FAMILY. 
[From a French Paper.] 


Remarkable transaction, and of which there certainly 
exists no example, lately occurred in the commune of 
Choisy, arrondissement of Clermont. 

A brother and two sisters, united by similarity of habits, 
lived in a solitary house, surrounded by a considerable piece 
of ground, which they cultivated in common. They were of 
a respectable family, and their parents had given them a good 
education. One ot the sisters had for some time lived in Paris, 
where she had acquired such ataste for the toiletie as to 
eclipse the richest farmers’ wives of her neighbourhood. Ona 
returning, however, to live under the paternal roof, she speedily 
renounced ber elegant dress, and clothed herself in the same 
garments as her brother and sister. The brother wore neither 
stockings nor breeches, and was usually dressed in a long tunic 
of coarse cloth, fastened round the waist by a belt of straw. 
In winter he added to this habiliment some skins of animals. 
The costume of the sisters was much the same, except that in- 
stead of straw they used pieces of cord for their girdles. In- 
ternally their house exhibited the appearance of the mast ex- 
treme wretchedness. There was neither bed, table, nor chair, 
nor any article of furniture whatever. The only things to be 
seen were a large wooden crucifix, and an old pail filled with 
muddy water, which served them for drink. They slept toge- 
ther on the floor, and in cold weather, laid their heads so close 
to the embers in the fire-place, that the linen which served to 
cover them in lieu of night-caps were frequently burnt. 

In the month of December the brother died, and at the en- 
trance tu the house was generally interdicted, it was long be- 
fore his decease was known. ‘The collector of the taxes, how- 
ever, now finding when he called, only the two sisters, began 
to entertain sowe suspicions, which he communicated to the 
mayor of the commune, who on his part transmitted the infor- 
mation to the superior authorities. 

Yy Ac- 
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Accordingly, on the 24th of June, M. Havey, the substitute 
of the king’s attorney, visited the commune. On asking one 
of the women what was become of her brother, she coolly re- 
plied, pointing to a corner of the apartment—- He is there.” 
Some straw, which covered the place pointed out, being care- 
fully removed, there appeared the dead body of a man ina 
state of putrefaction, and which had been lying in the same 
spot far about six moaths. The two sisters declared that their 
brother died of old age and hunger, and that they Jay down 
every night close to bis corpse, in the hope, by prayer and 
fasting, to obtain from Heaven his resurrection, which they 
confidently expected. 

The result of the investigation shewed that the two sisters 
tenderly loved their brother, and that it was as much from a 
desire of tot separating from him, as from the hope of seeing 
him come alive, that they bad so long preserved the dead’ 
body, without dreading the danger which might have been the 
consequence of such a proceeding. 

Besides the superstitions practised by these strange beings, 
they had the most singular habits and notions ; for example, 
they had laid it down as a principle that whatever God sent 
them ougtt to be preserved with care. On that account they 
kept numerous generations of dogs, pigs, bullocks, asses, &e. 
because they believed they would offend Heaven if they killed 
one of these animals. Their garden exhibited the effects of 
the same system: all the young shoots of trees were preserved, 
and also every thing produced by seed. 

These facts are authenticated by regular examinations, and 
it was necessary they should have been thus proved before cre- 
dit could be given to the existence of so extraordinary a family 
so near us, and in a civalized country. 





MUSICAL PUN. 


A Modern composer, of great modesty, but possessing also 
gteat sagacity, being grossly flattered by a person whose 
motives were not altogether disimterested, impatiently answered, 
“ My dear fellow, were I to listen to you, | find you would 
make a Handel of me.” 


ee a 


‘ASSES’ EARS. 


ISTON, when first announced, as the representative of 

4 Bottom in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” was asked 
what he meant to do with the ass’s head afier the play had its 
expected long run ? when he coolly replied, “ 1 shall sead it 
as a present to Shakespeare’s commentators.” 


CHAPEL 
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CHAPEL OF ST. THECDORE. 
[From Vaudoncourt’s Ionian Islands.) 


N the site of the ancient Aornus, on the coast of Chaor- 
nia, stands the chapel of St. Theodore, at the foot of a 
perpendicular rock. The walls are eovered with inscriptions, 
some of them belonging to tombs hollowed into the solid rock. 
Among these the traveller may notice one that relates a singu- 
lar anecdote. A captain of a merchant-vessel, belonging to 
the Greek Islands of the Archipelago, caused his remains to 
be brought to oue of the tombs which he had previously pre- 
pared, The sepulchral inscription, engraved under his owa 
eyes inthe Greek language, but in Syriac characters, contained 
this notice,—* that any one sufficiently versed in languages to 
read the present inscription, was to remove the stone, when, ia 
the tomb, he would find two hundred sequins destined for him.” 
The inscription had remained long unnoticed or unintelligible, 
when, about twenty years ago, a young Greek from the Morea, 
returning from Vienna, where he had studied, touched at the 
port of St. Theodore, and haviag decyphered the inscription, 
dug out the sum. He then engraved the translation of the 
original notice below it, aed affixed his name, his country, and 
a declaration of his having fulfilled the conditions imposed, all 
which is still extant.”—Our readers will call to miad the licea- 
tiate’s epitaph in Gil Blas. 





GOOSEBERRY TREES. 
\ HITE heilebore powder effectually destroys the caterpil- 


lar, which at this season of the year makes great havoc 
among the goosebery trees. The mode of applying it, as soon 
as the caterpillar appears, is to cover the branches with the 
hellebore powder: a leathern puff, formerly used by hais- 
dressers, is very applicable to the purpose. 





— 





Question, ty William Wood, of Timberscombe. 





f igus length of a square piece of timber is 17 ft, 10 } in. 
breadth, 143in. and depth, 18}in. Required the value 
thereof at 154d. per solid fect, without finding or knowing the 
content of it? 


Vor. 356. 5 N Answer, 
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Answer, by J. White, of Yeovil, to ¥. Croft’s Charade, inserted March 25. 


698 


I‘ in a draper’s shop you’ve been, 
A LUTESTRING there no doubt you've seen. 


ttt We have received the like answer from J. Salter, of Broadhembury ; 
J. Newland: W. Isaac, Truro; C. Cave, Pitney; T. Whimsey, of Awlis 
coinbe; J. Tucker, Cornworthy school; Eugenio, and Philander, Taunton ; 
R. Cuming, of Modbury; J. Bond; J. Davy, Bridgetown ; and Joseph Pet. 
vin, of Compton Dundon. 





Answer, by H. W. of Bruton, to J, Croft's Charade, inserted April g. 


Think that WARWICK will reveal, 
The statesman you tried to conceal, 


*t* We have received the like answer from R. Oxenham, Langport; 
Tristram Whimsey, Awliscombe; J. P. of West Chinnock; S. Alford, of 
Chawley; John Salter, Broadhembury ; Caroline Caines, of Charminster ; 
W. P. Swaffield, of Bridport; J. Newland; W. Isaac, of Truro; Eugenio, 
Philander, and T., Trood, of Taunton; J. Jerwood, at Cheriton school ; 
R. Cuming, jun, of Modbury; C. Cave, of Pitney; Hilarius; Bellerophon ; 
J. Bond; and Joseph Petvin, of Compton Dundon, 











Answer, by S. Alford, f Chawley, to Sampson’s Charade, inserted April g. 


OAL MINE, kind Sir, if I guess right, 
Will bring your dreary place to light. 


{> Similar answers have been received from T. Trood, and Eugenio, of 
Taunton; R. Bond; Hilarius; J. Patten, of West Chinnock ; Bellerophon; 
Philomath, of Weston Zoyland; W. P. Swaffield; and T. Whimsey, of 
Awliscoinbe. 





REBUS, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 


Pos spring my first displays 

In nature’s paths, where’er she strays; 
The tulip of purpulean dies, 

Rivals the glories of the skies ; 

The luscious fruits, Pomona’s train, 

Tn embrio appear again; 

Benignant peace! my next has blest 

With sweet tranquillity and rest : 
Ingenious bards, these parts transpose, 

A well-known bird they will disclose. 





CHARADE, éy W. Isaac, of Truro. 


E bards of deep genius, and keen penetration, 
Bring forward a coin that is us’d in this nation, 

My first then you'll clearly point out; 
When I return home from the toils of my station, 
A jug of my second expels all vexation, 

Tis what you are fond of no doubt. 
The females aforetimes, to shew ostentation, 
Have used my whole, with much elevation, 

But now at that fashion they pout. 
POETRY. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MR. SHERIDAN. 


E’S gone! and the spirit, ethereal, undying, 
Has enter’d the long night of stillness and gloom; 
And genius around him, in wild sorrow, flying, 
Shall brighten the Jaurel that hangs o’er his tomb. 
Dear emblem of greatness! still flourish unfading, 
To mark where the bright star hath set in the grave; 
For dear is that spot, to remembrance,.thou'rt shading, 
} Which glows with the last parting radiance it gave. 





It shall rise—like his soul, which envelop’d in darkness 
Cast a glory around that no gloom could deform ; 

When life’s opening sky was o’crclouded and sparkless, 
And angrily Jowred with the pestilent storm. 

It shali bloom on the sod, chill’d by death’s pallid fingers ; 
And the sigh of the muse, as each fresh bud appears, 

Will fan it to beauty—while fondly she lingers, 

| To water the cold turf, unseen, with her tears, 


) Then spurn not his name—but reflect whom thou slightest, 
And give to remembrance the soul treasur’d tear : 

He had faults as a man—but where genius beams brightest, 
The dark spots of folly the darker appear. 

In December’s cold night, wien the tempest is howling, 
We mark not ove cloud thro’ the gloomy profound ; 

But when radiant the sky, it that lone cloud were scowling, 
How darkly ’t would hang ’mid the brightness around! 


He’s gone! but the spirit, ethereal, undying, 
Shall burst from the Jong night of stillness and gloom, 
y Like the morn of that land which, ere night’s shades are flying, 
Breaks forth at one flash, and the light is their tomb. 
. Then as genius, on earth, shew’d the man as she found him, 
‘ Nor hung the light veil, by kind charity given, 
Oh! may mercy, at last, throw her mantle around him, 
And the darkness be lost in the brightness of Heaven! 


- 


Sherborne. G. M. BUTT. 
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Tribute of Respect due to the Memory of Lireutenant-General Cliffe, wha 
died, after a short Illness, at his House in Wilton, near Taunton, greatly 
and deservedly lamented, un the 13th of July, 1816. 


‘6 THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESEED.” 


OME, Oh! my muse, the cypress wreath assume, 
And drop a tribute o'er a Christian’s tomb. 





Importan! 








Taunton. EUGENIO, 
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Tmportant truth ! the good, the great, the gay, 


All must alike the debt of nature pay 
If cuurage, with philanthrophy com 
If every virtue that adorns the mind, 
Centred in one, from cruel death could save, 
Lamented Cliffe had never found a grave. 


When erst Columbia, mov’d by liberty, 
Struggled from British rule herself to free— 
A soldier—He his country’s call obey’d, 
And left his friends (of foes, nor aught afraid) j 
To seek in foreign climes that just renown 
Which by the valiant always must be found, 
Nor sought in vain—by noblest ardour fir’d, 
The patriot there unfading wreaths acquir’d ; 
Wild Afric’s Cape, and India’s distant shore, 
Proofs of his worth more reeently have bore. 


As yon bright orb, with light and glory crown'd, 
Diuseth blessings, with its beams, around, 

So he—a parent to the needy poor, 

Drove, in his village, want from every door ; 
Where’er he came, distress would disappear, 
Comfort to grief succeed, and hope to fear; 
Andas the oak supports the ~ weak, 
So he sustain’d the afflicted and the sick ; 
Cheer’d the poor sufferer on his dying bed, on 
And wip'd the tear, and propp’d the drooping head ; 

Yood, comfort, medicine, freely he bestow’d, 

And eas’d, by every means, affliction’s weighty load. 


in’d, 








As guardian angels, from yon azure skies, 
Bid heavenly hope on cheerless souls arise, \ 

And calm the bosom, lost in dark despair, 

By pointing to some refuge bright and fair, 

So worthy Cliffe, with other blessings given, } 
Pointed the sinful soul to joy and Heaven ; j 
When guilt, at death, increas’d the suff*rer’s load, 
He would direct to glory’s bright abode, 

And teach them, by repentance, faith, and prayer, 

A Saviour’s vast redeeming love to share, 

And, not content the aged to relieve, 

*fwas his to youth the best advice to give, 

To learn by virtue, and industry’s door, 

Comfurt and cong in latest years to ensure. 

When discord fell in families arose, : 
Or friends became by disagreement fues, 

Oft reconcilement by his means was found, 

And peace and concord shed like dew around. 


As husband, father, in most friendly deeds, 

Few were his equals, few could him exceed; 
Oh! ye who rank’d among his friends on earthy 
Who saw his virtues, and approv’d his worth, 
Relieve th’ afflicted, soothe the troubled mind— 
‘Th’ example fullow he has left behina; 

Se to bis merit you'll a tribute raise, 

Surpassing far al} monumental praise ; 

Banish a portion of the world’s distress, 

And blessing others—will yourselves be blest. 
But cease, Oh muse! the most exalted theme 
Must fail relating all his worth supreme; 

And now, with glory crown’d, ov Heaven's bright shore 
He reaps a blest reward—and will for evermore. 





